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EDITORIALS 


—There is a deter- 
mined movement cur- 


PERSONAL INTEREST 
rently to encourage 
IN GOVERNMENT business men to parti- 


cipate more actively in government deliberations, 
local and national. And this column fully agrees such 
participation is sorely needed. During the next four 
months the average canner and freezer will have pre- 
cious little time for extra curricular activities, yet 
because he must necessarily comply with existing 
regulations on a day-to-day basis during these coming 
months, these experiences might well serve as a spring- 
board for activity when the legislators are again in 
session and when the processor has more time for 
deliberate action. 


“President” Jack Grey of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association, fresh from the legislative halls of 
Harrisburg, provides the following thoughtful re- 
flections on the subject in his monthly ‘“President’s 
Column” of The Pennsylvania Packer: 


“With nearly 1500 bills introduced in the House 
and another 700 in the Senate, you can imagine how 
involved it is merely to become familiar with the mean- 
ing of this vast number of bills. 

“We might add that it is not possible for the indi- 
vidual legislators to become intimately acquainted with 
the details of each of these proposed bills, either. For 
that reason alone, your Senators and Representatives 
appreciate hearing your reaction to the contents of 
certain bills that are proposed. They look to you as a 
source of information. 

“While the bills to provide revenue for the state 
usually receive a good share of publicity and public 
interpretation, it is amazing as to the lack of informa- 
tion and confusion that develops when an analysis is 
made to determine what a proposed law will do or is 
intended to do. 


“Some of the laws passed by the legislature are of 
serious significance to the canning industry; likewise, 
are the rules and regulations issued by the various 
state governmental agencies. 


“REGULATIONS—In addition to the number of 
legislative matters with which the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners are interested, the issuance of rules and regula- 
tions by the various departments and sub-divisions of 
those departments, without the need for specific legis- 
lation, is just as important and of grave concern when 
these regulations are promulgated without the benefit 
of : hearing on behalf of the industry affected. 


REASONS FOR 
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“We have been attending meetings of the Gover- 
nor’s Migratory Labor Committee for a number of 
months now, and only several days ago, listened to a 
report given by the Department of Agriculture before 
this committee, on the trends in agriculture in Pennsy- 
Ivania. The report pointed out that the number of 
acres for crops for processing was being reduced and, 
with mechanical harvesting of crops ever increasing, 
the need for migrants, except for the small grower, 
would be eliminated. Eliminated, too, would be the 
problems attendant to using migrant laborers. The 
increased emphasis on the development of mechanical 
harvesting equipment is an attempt to eliminate labor 
from farm operations. 


“A good example of the progress being made in 
this field is the development of the mechanical bean 
picker. The tremendous use of this mechanical bean 
picker is gaining greater acceptance and use because: 
it is more economical to do the job. Furthermore, it is 
a less costly operation than housing, feeding and ad- 
ministering to the needs of migrant laborers. 


“While the job of harvesting crops is not one 
which could be placed in a class of highly desirable 
occupations, (the fact of the matter is that there are 
few local people who will pick beans or tomatoes) this 
field does provide a source of employment for those 
who have not developed their abilities for more skilled 
jobs. What happens to these people—who could be of 
service—when machines take their place on the job?” 


(Editor’s Note: Undoubtedly President Grey’s ques- 
tion as to what happens to these people is well taken, 
especially in view of some of the answers that might be 
forthcoming. At a press conference with the manu- 
facturer of this machine in Milwuakee last fall, a re- 
porter for a daily paper suggested that the firm might 
be contributing to juvenile delinquency in eliminating 
these bean picking jobs for boys and girls in off school 
hours.) 


* * 


The American people pay more for taxes than they 
do for food. Total food consumption expenditures this 
year are estimated at $79 billion by Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc. By comparison this year’s 
tax bill is expected to be about $108 billion. Included 
in the total which consumers paid to the government 
are hidden taxes of $1 on every $5 order of groceries. 
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STANDARDS 


CALPAK REQUESTS CHANGE 
IN PEA STANDARDS 


The California Packing Corporation 
has petitioned the Food & Drug Admini- 
stration to change the existing Standards 
of Identity for canned peas. 


The petitioner requests that the 
Standards be amended to provide for 
dried green or red _ peppers, dried 
onions and dried garlic as optional sea- 
sonings ingredients; to provide for the 
optional use of the word “seasoned” as a 
part of the label name of the food; and 
to provide for a label declaration of 
“dried” or “dehydrated” optional season- 
ing ingredients. 


Interested persons are invited to pre- 
sent their views in writing (in quintupli- 
cate) prior to June 19, 1959. These com- 
ments should be sent to the Hearing 
Clerk, Department of Health, Education 
& Welfare, Room 5440, Health. Educa- 
tion & Welfare Bulding, 330 Independ- 
ence Avenue, S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 


A revision of U. S. Standards for 
Snap Beans for Canning or Freezing is 
proposed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, because of the recent trend 
to mechanical harvesting and the in- 
creased production of French style cut 
beans. 


A minimum size would be established, 
and definitions added for broken, bruised 
and punctured beans. Maximum size of 
beans in the U. S. No. 1 Grade would 
be changed from a “4-sieve” size to a 
“5-sieve” size. The present standards 
have been in effect since 1940. 


Interested persons may send written 
comments on the proposed standards to 
the Fresh Products Standardization and 
Inspection Branch, Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., not later than 
June 30. 


COLOR ADDITIVE BILL 
SOUGHT 


Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, on May 
30, transmitted a proposed bill to Con- 
gress to establish a new plan of regula- 
tion to insure safe use of color additives 
in foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

The bill would replace the present 
“coal-tar color” provision in the Federal 
food and drug law enforced by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

In transmitting the bill to Congress, 
Secretary Flemming said it was “de- 
signed to meet a pressing need for re- 
placing the inconsistent and in part out- 
moded, provisions which now govern the 
use of different kinds of color for articles 
covered by the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act.” 

He said the proposed law would pro- 
vide a scientifically sound and uniform 
system for the testing of color additives 
of any kind which may safely be used in 
foods, drugs, or cosmetics. When neces- 
sary the colors would be subject to appro- 
priate tolerances, limitations, and other 
conditions of use, and to official testing. 
and certification of individual batches of 
color so as to insure safety of use to the 
consumer. 


“The theory back of the present law,” 
Mr. Flemming said, “is that some coal- 
tar colors are so safe that any amount 
may be consumed, for any length of time, 
without risk. Modern methods of test- 
ing on laboratory animals show this is 
not true. On the other hand, most of 
these colors are safe when used in proper 
amounts. The problem is that the present 
law does not authorize FDA to limit the 
amount of color which may be used in 
foods, drugs, or cosmetics. The Govern- 
ment must ban the use of any coal-tar 
colors if their use, in large quantities, 
is harmful, even though their use in 
small quantities may be harmless.” 


The Secretary said the new bill would 
expedite the testing of colors to deter- 
mine safe levels of use by requiring color 
manufacturers to do the appropriate re- 
search and to submit the results to the 
Food and Drug Administration, All types 
of color additives would be subject to 
the safety requirements of the new law, 
not merely “coal-tar colors” as at present. 


The Secretary pointed out that the 
safe-for-use principle in regulating the 
use of colors has already been approved 
by the present session of Congress in 
legislation authorizing the Food and 
Drug Administration to fix a tolerance { 
for Citrus Red No. 2, used to color 
oranges. This temporary legislation ex- 
pires September 1, 1961, or earlier if 
general color legislation is enacted before 
that time. 

Accompanying the Secretary’s letters 
of transmittal to the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate, 
the Department submitted an “Explana- 
tion of the Principal Features and Pur- 
poses of Proposed Color Additives 
Amendments of 1959”, and a section-by- 
section analysis of the bill. 


CAULIFLOWER FOR 
PROCESSORS 


USDA proposes to establish Standards 
for Cauliflower as required by proces- 
sors to facilitate in the processing and 
marketing of the product. The proposal 
provides for only one grade, U. S. No. 1, 
and it is hoped its use will provide more 
uniform basis for contracts between 
growers and processors. The product igs 
grown in 10 states on a commercial scale 
with California, New York, and Texas 
the largest producers in that order. 
Interested persons are given till July 1 
to submit written views to the depart- 
ment. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR 
CANNING 


Revised U. S. Standards for Sweet- 
potatoes for Canning are proposed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, which 
would eliminate the U. S. No. 2 grade 
from present standards, change require- 
ments of the U. S. No. 1 grade so as to 
meet current processing practices, and 
class as culls any potatoes not meeting 
requirements of the No. 1 grade. 

The revised standards, if issued, are 
intended to be used as a basis for con- 
tracts between growers and processors. 
Changes in the standards were developed 
at the request of industry members pri- 
marily concerned with processing whole 
sweetpotatoes. 
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GLASS-PACKED: Fred N. Dundas (right), who was elected 
president of the Glass Container Manufacturers Instiute during 
the course of its recent annual meeting held at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., discusses the merits of glass- 
packed foods with S. B. DeMerell, of the Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corporation, and Howard C. Herger, of the Pierce Glass Com- 
pany who served as chairman of the program committee. Mr. 
Dundas is executive vice-president of Dominion Glass Company, 
headquarters of which are in Montreal. 
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ACID 


effective Now 


You get fast action when you place your Standard packings, ranging in size from 1 to 
orders for /-ascorbic acid (vitamin C) with 25 kilos, are available. 
Roche. We know that your packs will not wait 


: ; ; Use Roche pure /-ascorbic acid to protect the 
sO we are geared to give you quick delivery. 


quality of your pack. When you make your 

Roche is a basic producer of /-ascorbic acid, product better you can expect to sell more of it. 
which is identical chemically and biologically 
with vitamin C which occurs naturally. Roche 
I-ascorbic acid exceeds the standards of the 
U. S. Pharmacopeia and is perfectly suited for 
use in fruit freezing, fish fillet freezing, and 
juice packing. 


1-ASCORBIC 
ACID 
Phone ...wire... write... 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Nutley 10, New Jersey @ NUftley 2-5000 e In New York City OXford 5-1400 


Pacific Coast Distributor: L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE @ PORTLAND e SALT LAKE CITY 
ANgelus 2-4101 MArket 1-4210 ELliott 1856 CApitol 8-9676 HUnter 4-5221 
In Canada: HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE LTD., 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Q. r 
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AGRICULTURE 


Insecticide Uptake In Crops 


It may be necessary in the future to 
analyze soils for insecticides before 
planting certain food crops, warns E, P. 
Lichtenstein, University of Wisconsin 
entomologist who has learned that cer- 
tain crops take up soil insecticides into 
the edible plant parts. 


Federal food and rug officials have 
established tolerances — _ allowable 
amounts—for various. insecticides’ in 
food. These tolerances are extremely low 
for insecticides such as aldrin and 
dieldrin—between 0.1 and 0.25 parts per 
million for various food crops. Lindane 
and DDT tolerances are higher—7 and 
10 parts per million respectively. 


Crops grown on soils which had re- 
ceived extra-heavy applications of aldrin 
sometimes contained more than the allow- 
able amounts of insecticide residue, 
Lichtenstein found. These applications 
were ten to one hundred times the nor- 
mal rates. Crops grown on aldrin-treated 
soils contained both aldrin and dieldrin. 


Crops grown on soils treated with nor- 
mal rates three years earlier never con- 
tained more than the allowable amount 
of residue at harvest time. However, 
other research by Lichtenstein’s group 


shows that continual applications of 
these insecticides can cause an insecti- 
cide build-up in the soil. 


Of the truck crops tested, carrots were 
most likely to take up the insecticides 
from the soil. Other vegetables tested 
were beets, cucumbers, potatoes, radishes, 
rutabagas, onions, lettuce, beans, and 
alfalfa. 


Carrots were actually able to con- 


centrate lindane in the roots, Lichten-, 


stein found. They sometimes had as 
much as 3 to 10 times the concentration 
of insecticide as was in the soil. They 
held about the same amount of aldrin or 
dieldrin as the soil did, and considerably 
less DDT. 


These findings underline the note of 
caution which always accompanies in- 
secticide recommendations. Too much 
insecticide—or too frequent applications 
—may actually put enough insecticide 
residue into the crop to render it unfit 
for use at harvest time. 


Further research may show more about 
insecticide uptake in crops, giving facts 
needed to use the insecticides more safely 
without lowering their effectiveness. 


Seed Injury Of Snap Beans Studied 


Reduced germination of snap bean seed 
is causing concern both to seedsmen and 
growers. Indication of the seriousness of 
the problem is a reduction in the stand- 
ard, for germination by the federal gov- 
ernment, for several varieties from 75 to 
70 per cent. 


Factors responsible for this lowered 
germination and possible remedies are 
under investigation at Cornell’s New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. A recent report by Dr. John D. 
Atkin, Station plant breeder, on varietal 
differences in seed germination throws 
further light on the problem and indi- 
cates that a possible remedy may be 
found in the breeding of varieties resist- 
ant to mechanical injury. 


At the turn of the century, practically 
all bean seed was grown in the East, but 
seed-borne blights and _ anthracnose, 
which are easily spread under humid con- 
ditions, forced the seed industry to move 
to the semi-arid regions of the West, ex- 
plains the Station scientist. 


After the move West, seed germination 
problems became more serious, he states, 
probably due to lower humidity at har- 
vest time, to new varieties, and to in- 
creased mechanization which may lead to 
seed injury. 


In tests carried on by Doctor Atkin and 
seed analysts at the Experiment Station, 
a comparison was made of 18 varieties of 
snap beans in regard to susceptibility to 
mechanical injury. 


Varieties differed radically in resist- 
ance to injury. In general, white-seeded 
varieties were more seriously injured 
than varieties with colored seeds, but 
white-seeded Streamliner was quite re- 
sistant. This gives rise to the belief that 
white-seeded varieties resistant to seed 
injury can probably be developed by 
breeding. 


The actual causes of seed weakness re- 
sulting in lower germination have not 
been determined. It has been noted, how- 
ever, that resistant varieties generally 


have seed coats that adhere much more 
tightly to the cotyledons than those of 
susceptible varieties. Also, the cotyle- 
dons of some varieties fit together much 
more closely than those do in other varie- 
ties. “These characteristics afford a start. 
ing point for the plant breeder,” states 
Doctor Atkin. 


CORRECTION 


MALATHION FOR BEANS—In Mr, | 
Huffington’s article “Quality Required 
in Snap Beans for Processing” which ap- 
peared in the June 1 issue of “THE 
CANNING TRADE”, it was_ stated 
“Spraying in the cool of the day when 
possible, is recommended. Do not apply 
Malathion to beans when the temperature 
is above 50°F.” We are now advised that 
this last sentence should read “Do not 
apply Malathion to beans when the tem- 
perature is above 85°F.” 


RUTGERS’ NISSLEY TO RETIRE 


Charles H. Nissley, extension vegetable 
specialist at Rutgers University’s College 
of Agriculture since 1917, will retire 
July 1. 


Three hundred of his friends gave him 
a retirement dinner on Wednesday night 
(May 20) in Far Hills Inn near Somer- 
ville. Among the diners were vegetable 
growers, canners and processors, and Mr. 
Nissley’s associates in extension and re- 
search at the College of Agriculture. 


The New Jersey Canners’ Association, 
represented by Leo Nocenti of Bridgeton, 
gave him a woodworking lathe. Another 
gift, a pocket radio, came from those who 
attended and others. 


Mr. Nissley expects to spend part of 
his new leisure in revising his book on 
vegetable gardening and designing new 
labor saving tools for vegetable farmers. 


“OPEN HOUSE” AT GENEVA 


How scientific research in agriculture 
is conducted and how producer and con- 
sumer alike benefit from the findings will 
be demonstrated at an “Open House” at 
the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva Campus of Cornell University 
next November. The Experiment Station 
is also a unit of the State University of 
New York. The week-end of November 
19 to 22, inclusive, has been set for the 
event in the hope that school groups 
particularly will find the choice of dates 
flexible enough to permit scheduling a 
trip to the Experiment Station along 
with their other activities. The denion- 
strations and tours will be keyed espec- 
ially for junior and senior high school 
science students and college groups in- 
terested in science. It is believed that 
they will also be of interest to the general 
public. 
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CONDITIONTOF CROPS 


CROPS &* WEATHER 


CALIFORNIA, May 15—Planting of 
Tomato crop for processing is nearing 
completion in all areas. Prospects are 
good on both direct seeded and trans- 
planted acreages with little replanting 
necessary. Crop is about two week ahead 
of 1958. 


DELTA, COLO., May 24..Sour cherries 
about 50 percent of last year with no 
swect cherries. Same acreage as last 
year on green beans. We lost about 50 
percent of our yield last year on account 
of blight. Tomato acreage the same as 
last year; last year’s crop was 10 per- 
cent of normal on account of blight. 
Peaches, pumpkin, carrots and_ beets 
about the same as last year. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 30 
—Soil still dry over most of the Delmar 
Peninsula and Southern Maryland with 
some parts of both areas reaching the 
critical stage. Yield of green peas re- 
duced due to lack of moisture. Snap beans 
are in bloom and planting of tomatoes 
is all but finished on both sides of the 
Bay. In North Central Maryland viners 
started working on green peas on May 
30, with activity stepping up during the 
week of June 1 and harvest rather gen- 
eral over the area by June 8. Peas are 
not suffering from lack of rain but would 
be benefitted. Sweet corn plantings in 
North Central counties should all be in 
the ground by June 8. Germination of 
earlier plantings of sweet corn has been 
excellent. Planting of snap beans con- 
tinues with good germination. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 29— 
Asparagus less than 1958. Sweet corn 
planted with same acreage as last year. 
Peppers all planted with slight increase 
over last year. Start lima beans next 
week and pumpkin June 15. Very dry 
with rainfall .04 inches in last 40 days; 
getting serious. 


'TURLOCK, MD., June 1—Approxi- 
mately 500 acres of green beans planted; 
earliest fields in full bloom with other 
fields ranging from blooming to just 
planted. Cool and dry weather seem to 
have made for smaller vine growth than 
mest years. Most fields need rain, espe- 
cially the ones starting to set beans. Ex- 
pet to start harvesting approximately 
June 15. Good stands on tomatoes and 
fields looking good. Plants branching 
heavily and setting blossoms on crowns. 
A) proximately 500 acres planted. Expect 
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to start harvesting approximately July 
15 to 20. Most fields could use rain but 
do not appear to be suffering. We tried 
a few acres of wax beans this spring. 
Expect to get a fairly heavy setting, 
which is necessary for mechanical pick- 
ing. Paying same price as green beans, 
$95 a ton. Expect to harvest early July. 
Stand and crop are good so far. If wax 
beans are suitable, doubt if we will plant 
many for fall pack because of the possi- 
bility of rust. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH., June 2—Peas 
look extra good as weather for them has 
been ideal. The same weather conditions 
have been good for tomatoes also. A nice 
shower falls every few days with tem- 
peratures just right for both peas and 
tomatoes. Tomatoes look the best we 
have ever seen them at this time of year. 
Should have, all things being equal, 
bumper crops of peas and tomatoes. Snap 
beans look good but not quite as good in 
comparison to peas and tomatoes. 


NEW JERSEY, May 15—Planting 
was not general before May 15 on snap 
beans. About one-third of the acreage 
of sweet corn was planted by Mid-May. 
Soil moisture in all areas is generally 
adequate. To date the overall outlook 
for tomatoes is favorable. Some planted 
earlier than usual while others are on 
schedule. 


NEW YORK, June 1—Showers today 
in Western part of the state helped all 
crops. Peas are reported to look very 


‘good. Fair to good yields are expected 


on spinach, which gets underway this 
week. Corn, bean, beet and carrot plant- 
ing all progressing normally and so far 
the spring has been very good for all 
crops. 


ALBANY, ORE., May 27—Strawber- 
ries look much better than last year. If 
weather stays good we will have an ex- 
cellent crop. Red raspberries are about 
the same as last year at this time. Goose- 
berries are too good for the price outlook. 
Blackberries are blooming. Cold nights 
have slowed down good growth on beans. 
Corn just being planted. 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 15 — Snap 
bean planting started in a limited way 
about May 1 in the extreme southern 
part of the state but it was nearly mid- 
May before growers in the Central and 
Northern valleys started their plantings. 
Moisture supply is adequate but not ex- 


cessive. By early May most of the sweet 
corn acreage in Southern part of state 
was planted. Cool weather delayed field 
work in Northern and Central parts. 
Peas were practically all planted by May 
15 with even stands and favorable con- 
ditions in most areas. Plantings of 
tomatoes in South and Southeast about 
on schedule, with growers starting to 
set plants around May 11 in the Central 
part. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 1 — Packing 
of Alaska peas began today, which is 
about a week ahead of last year. Quality 
is good at present but entire area needs 
rain to insure yields on later plantings. 
Due to excellent planting weather toma- 
to and green and wax bean planting has 
been completed in this section. Most of 
the corn acreage will be planted by the 
end of the week. Germination of corn 
and beans has been good with trans- 
planting of tomatoes held to a minimum. 


TRI-STATES, May 31—Temperatures 
ranged from good to too hot last week 
except for one report on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland which showed too 
low for the period. Spotty showers on 
the Shore were of little help and most all 
reported they could use or need rain 
badly. Dryest May in several years is the 
report. Several reports indicate tomato 
acreage is down 15 to 20 percent. Toma- 
toes are in good shape at this time de- 
pite hot, dry weather. Still planting 
corn last week with stands looking good, 
although need rain. Hot, dry weather 
is causing loss of pea yield and quality 
harvested last week, and will affect later 
yields. Heat and lack of moisture have 
affected asparagus quality and yields. 
Need rain to help good stands on snap 
beans. (General rains of .5 to 1” on June 
1 and 2 were most helpful.) 


VIRGINIA, May 15—Too frequent 
rains hindered snap bean planting op- 
erations on the Eastern Shore in. April 
but conditions improved after May 1 
and growers were able to finish planting 
by the middle of the month. Good germi- 
nation but foliage on some early plant- 
ings was pale or slightly yellow because 
of cool temperatures and lack of sun- 
shine. Sweet corn was benefited by Mid- 
May rains on the Eastern Shore. Higher 
temperatures now needed. 


WISCONSIN, May 29—The month of 
May has been nearly perfect weather- 
wise. Rainfall spaced at timely intervals, 
and normal temperatures got our crops 
off to a fine start. In both Northern and 
Southern areas the sowing of peas was 
completed this week. Early crop in gen- 
eral is excellent. Expect to start packing 
June 15. Corn acreage is 55 percent 
planted. Showing excellent emergence 
and stands in fields that were planted 
the first part of the month got off to a 
good start. Cultivation of these fields has 
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Tamek Konservecilik Ltd. (Istanbul, 
Turkey) is making many improvements 
to the plant which include the addition of 
some new machinery, enlargirg the pres- 
ent warehouse and the building of a new 
one, and this season will add as new pred- 
ucts three types of beans, beans with 
artichokes, and Rose-Leaf jam. The 
company exported foods to other coun- 
tries for the first time this scason. 


Harris Laboratories (Linc:ln, Nebr.) 
has acquired the equipment an | facilities 
of Soil Consultants Bureau, Kansas City 
(Mo.) testing laboratories, which are be- 
ing moved to their Lexington Labora- 
tories Division at Lexington, Nebraska, 
to be used to expand research anJ tes!- 
ing facilities. 


Henry A. White, board chairman of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
has been made a director of the Vacu- 
dry Co., Oakland, Calif., manufacturers 
of low-moisture food producis. He be- 
came associated with the pineapple con- 
cern as treasurer upon its reorganization 
in 1932, became a vice-presi.ent in 1936, 
president in 1941 and chairman of the 
beard in January, 1958. 


Albany Frozen Foods (Albany, Ore.)— 
B. W. Prinsen has been appointed man- 
ager succeeding V. V. Evertson, who has 
become sales manager. The company has 
rearranged its packing room for more 
economical production. 


Glass Companies Merge—-Officials of 
the Brockway Glass Company and Ty- 
gart Valley Glass Company, in a joint 
statement, have announced that the pro- 
posed merger of the two companies has 
been approved by stockholders of the two 
firms. Tygart Valley will now be op- 
erated as a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Brockway. The transfer of ownership 
has been negotiated on a stock dollar for 
dollar arrangement with no additional 
cash involved. Common and preferred 
stocks will be exchanged in proportion 
to the ratio held by Brockway stock- 
holders. 


First Machinery Corporation (New 
York City)—David Slohm has _ joined 
the sales engineering staff of First Ma- 
chinery Corporation and the company’s 
subsidiary, the Faleon Manufacturing 
Division, according to Fred Firstenberg, 
president of the firm, 


Mammoth Spring Canning Company 
(Sussex, Wis.) is modernizing its Oak- 
field plant for the packing of corn. The 
company will double its production of 
pumpkin this season. 


. NCA OPPOSES BILLS—The board of 


Directors of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation has unanimously adopted the 
recommendation of the Administrative 
Courcil to go on record in opposition to 
S. 11 and H.R. 11, the companion bills 
to amend the “Good faith meeting of 
competition” defense in the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 


V. L. MecClay (Pittsburgh, Pa.) food 
broker, has taken his son John B. Me- 
Clay in to full partnership and the com- 
pany will now be known as V. L. McClay 
& Son. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Samuel 
Cooke, founder and president of the Penn 
Fruit Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany. Mr. Cooke, one of the pioneers of 
the super-market as it exists today, 
founded the Penn Fruit Company in 
1927 and has served as its president since 
ihat date. 


PCA GOLF TOURNAMENT—Showing off their golf prizes 
are—left to right E. F. Woelper, National Can Corporation; 
Frank Compton, Kieckhefer Container; George Thumser, 
Hungerford Packing Co.; Warren Anderson, Hanover Canning 
Company; Mrs. D. E. Winebrenner, III; J. W. Fullerton, Han- 
over Canning Company; Robert Latham, Latham Stevens Com- 
pany; Tony Losito, Losito Mushroom Corporation; William 
Greer, Grocery Store Products; George Lawrence, Hanover 
Canning Company; and William Gerhard, Grocery Store 
Products. 


Bill Gerhard posted a score of 83 on a rain-soaked and soggy 
course and where puddles pocketed the fairways. Bill was pre- 
sented with the PCA’s Silver Tray Trophy at the evening’s 
festivities; and, so that he might play ever a better game, Bill 
also received a No. 5 Wood. * 

The Golf Pro’s Handicap Handiwork determined the winner of a 
beautiful off-white leather golf bag; George Thumser with a 
“net” score of 70, enabled him to capture this prize. 

Bob Latham chalked up an 87 gross score and was awarded a 
pitching wedge for his efforts. Frank Compton was judged to 
have the lowest net score for those of the allied industries, and 
teok home one of the very latest styled and handsome golf bag. 
Tony Losito and Ed Woelper tied at 158 strokes for 18 holes 
and the Tournament’s high score! Tony would have been high 
but a chipped shot from a bunker into the cup (and from an 
unorthodox position, it might be added), gave h'm the dubious 
honor of only tieing for high position. Ed Woelper received a 
Putto game to improve his putting, and Tony received a golf 
ball marker so that the balls that escape h:m and his caddy can 
be returned—via the mails if necessary! 

Other prize winners were: George Lawrence, Longest Drive— 
Stretch Jacket; Warren Anderson, Nearest to Pin—Club Covers; 
J. W. Fullerton, 2nd Low Gross—Electric Putting Machine; 
William Greer, 2nd Low Net—Stretch Jacket; Mrs. D. E. Wine- 
brenner, III, 3rd Low Net—Club Covers (Mrs. Winebrenner was 
the only lady entered in the Tournament). Golf Prizes were 
donated by members of the Allied industries. 
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Indiana Canners Association will hold 
its Annual Golf Outing at Meshingo- 
meshia Country Club, Marion, Indiana, 
on Thursday, July 16. 


Green Giant Company (Le Sueur, 
Minn.) —E. B. Cosgrove, chairman of the 
Board of Directors, has announced that 
W. F. Dietrich has been elected vice 
chairman of the Board and that L. E. 
Felton has been elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dietrich, and continues as treas- 
urer. The promotions climaxed many 
years of service for the two men. Mr. 
Dietrich has been with the company since 
1918 and Mr. Felton since 1926. Four 
new directors have been elected, which 
include Edward C. Brown, executive vice 
president First National Bank of St. 
Paul; Charles Vrtis, partner in Glore, 
Forgan & Company, investment bankers 
of Chicago and New York; J. J. LaRocco, 
vice president and trust officer, American 
National Bank of St. Paul; and L. C. 
Volling, vice president and secretary of 
the Green Giant company. Six former 
members of the Board were elected to 
serve as advisory directors. They are: 
G. F. Winter, Le Sueur, Minnesota; H. H. 
Westernman, Montgomery, Minnesota; 
W. H. Patton, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
O. B. Jesness, St. Paul, Minnesota; E. E. 
Crabb, Bellevue, Washington; and H. M. 
Seippel, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


MAURICE SIEGEL 


Maurice Siegel, of Strasburger & 
Siegel, Baltimore analytical chemists, has 
been appointed a member of the State 
Water Pollution Commission by Mary- 
land’s Governor Tawes. Mr. Siegel is 
well known to the canners not only in the 
Tri-State area, but throughout the Mid- 
west as well, for the work his firm has 
done for the canning industry. He has 
been called upon on many occasions to 
address canners’ meetings and because of 
his close association with the industry it 
is expected that he will have many help- 
ful reports on water pollution matters. 
His appointment became effective June 1. 


National Can Corporation has appoint- 
ed D. F. Fruehling as manager of the 
Inside Sales Order and Pricing Depart- 
ment for the Atlantic Division. Mr. 


Fruehling has been with National Can for 
7 years and headed the estimating depart- 
ment and the recently terminated Color- 
ware Division. He will move from Elm- 
hurst, Illinois to Baltimore, where he 
will make his headquarters. 


RALPH DULANY RECIPIENT 
OF CIVIC AWARD 


Ralph O. Dulany, president of John H. 
Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, Mary- 
land, packers of Canned & Frozen Foods, 
was the recipient of the - Salisbury 
(Maryland) Civic Award Sunday, May 
31st. 

He received a silver tray engraved 
“Preserver of Foods, Practicer of 
Virtues.” 

The presentation was made by Gen- 
eral (USA Retired) A. W. W. Wood- 
cock, a trustee of the award before the 
congregation of St. John’s Methodist 
Church in Fruitland, Maryland. 


In making the presentation, General 
Woodcock said that Mr. Dulany has con- 
tributed to just about every phase of 
social, cultural, and religious life in the 
community. 


The Salisbury award is given annually 
to the person who has rendered notable 
service to the community. Besides the 
engraved piece of silver, the recipient is 
presented $225 in cash. 


CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


No Major Price Moves—Buyer Eyeing Short 

Items—Tomatoes Moving—Some Interest 

in Low Priced Carry-Over Peas—Other 

Vegetables Unchanged — Scattered Citrus 

Offerings—Fruits Generally In Good Statist- 

ical Position—Salmon Prospects Brighten— 
Tuna Picture Mixed. 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, June 5, 1959 


THE SITUATION — With | seasonal 
packs of major vegetables and fruits in 
the offing, canned foods buyers are get- 
ting their inventories in order and round- 
ing out stocks of seasonal items wherever 
possible. Demand continues highly selec- 
tive in nature, however, with most of the 
buying interest concentrated on items in 
short supply in canner carryovers,— 
particularly on goods where higher prices 
and possibly restricted supplies appear 
in prospect for the new marketing year. 
Major price moves were lacking. 


THE OUTLOOK—While distributors 
have been getting a good volume of 
canned foods sales thus far in the year, 
the threat of a major steel strike at the 
end of the month, with the ensuing in- 
dustrial disruption is giving distribu- 
tors in the affected areas some concern. 
Aside from this, the outlook for new 
sales peaks in foods this year is un- 
clouded and buyers are expected to make 
private label commitments in a_ sub- 
stantial way from the coming packs. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes have con- 
tinued to move in fair volume out of the 
tri-states, with prices firm and canner 
holdings steadily dwindling,—particular- 
ly on standard 10s. California canners 
are generally on a higher basis for toma- 
toes, following rather substantial sales 
during the first quarter of the year at 
low price levels. 


PEAS—With canners in the tri-states 
getting under way on the new pack of 
peas, interest in clean-up lots has picked 
up somewhat. Current offerings find 
carryover standard pod run Alaska 303s 
down to $1.12, with extra standards 


at $1.25. On fancy 1 sieve Alaskas, can- 
ners are firm at $1.70. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Continued 
fill-in buying is reported in corn, with 
canner offerings on the short side, and 
prices steady to strong. . . . Offerings 
of lima beans from canner hands are 
limited, with fancy tiny all green held 
firm at $2.25 or better on 303s, with small 
at $2.00 and medium at $1.75. ... Buy- 
ing of new pack asparagus continues to 
lag, with distributors not inclined to take 
hold of the market in a large way until 
all returns are in, price-wise and supply- 
wise. 


CITRUS—Aside from goods still held 
by canners on set-aside orders for their 
regular buyers, offerings of Florida cit- 
rus juice are rather scattered and prices 
are holding strong at recently-advanced 
levels. Canners reportedly are endeavor- 
ing to carry over somewhat larger stocks 
of unsweetened orange juice into the new 
season as a result of unfavorable reports 
concerning prospects for the new season’s 
crops. Natural grapefruit juice offerings 
are becoming scarce, with the unsweet- 
ened generally commanding a premium 
of 10 cents per dozen on 2s over the 
sugar-added pack. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Reports 
from California indicate that canners 
will compete more actively with freezers 
for baking industry demand this season 
on both peaches and apricots. The larger 
tonnage of these fruits in sight for 1959, 
the reports state, indicate a larger sup- 
ply for No. 10 pie fruit packing. Other- 
wise, there were no developments of 
major significance affecting fruits in 
table sizes. Canners are moving out 
carryovers in a fair way and are expected 
to go into the new canning season in a 
relatively strong statistical positions. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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CHERRIES—Reports from processing 
areas indicate that a good crop of red 
sour cherries is in the making. No prices 
as yet have been named for new pack, 
however. For prompt shipment, midwest 
canners are reported offering 303s at 
$2.30, with some 2s at $2.45, and 10s 
held at $13.50, all f.o.b. 


SALMON—Steady distributor buying 
is whittling canner salmon holdings 
down to bare floors, and the market is 
strong. Recent announcement that Bris- 
tol Bay, previously ordered closed to 
salmon fishing this year, will be open 
to commercial fishing in a limited way 
has heightened prospects for the red 
salmon pack this season, but 1959 output 
will come on a bare market, and with 
high costs in prospect a continued strong 
market is looked for. There has been an 
improving demand for ocean-caught coho 
and the market on the Coast has strength- 
ened, with 1s now held at $27.50 per case, 
halves at $16.50, quarters at $10. Pink 
talls are currently offered at a range 
of $22 to $23 per case, with halves at 
$13, while chums command $19 per case 
for talls and $11.50 for halves, all f.o.b. 
Seattle basis. 


TUNA—Improving demand for tuna is 
reported, but the price situation has been 
complicated somewhat by an unexpected 
price reduction on Japanese albacore. 
Peruvian tuna prices have also been re- 
duced, and the imported products 
promise to be more of a market factor 
this season. Cuba is now entering the 
picture as a competitive factor, mainly 
on institutional pack. 


SARDINES—A steady market for 
sardines is reported from Maine, with 
demand showing seasonal expansion and 
canners heartened by results of the co- 
operative ad campaign which is now 
under way in a number of key operating 
areas. 


CHANGED IMPORT PICTURE—The 
St. Lawrence Seaway opening has _ in- 
jected a new element into the marketing 
of canned fish packed abroad, with im- 
porters in the Midwest expected to cut 
substantially into the business which 
formerly centered largely in U. S. North 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, now that direct 
water shipments to major interior mar- 
kets have become possible. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Ils Good ——- Beans Lower — Buying 
Peas — Pushing Tomato Sales — Whole 
Kernel Corn Cleanup — Asparagus Settles 
—- Beets Slip —- Applesauce Selling — 
Heavy Shipments of West Coast Fruits. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 7, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Business was 
good this week despite all the emphasis 
on closely controlled inventories. Activity 
on spot peas is up sharply as prices are 
going up and the trade are now con- 
vinced this is the time to buy peas. New 
pack will be under way locally this 
month and opening prices are not going 
to be at current levels. There has also 
been plenty of action on pineapple with 
every distributor getting under cover 
before the deadline of June 5th. Ship- 
ments will be heavy between now and 
the end of July. Buyers have also seen 
fit to buy ahead on citrus as a short pack 
and advancing prices have them some- 
what concerned. 


The trend of the general market is 
mixed as certain items, such as those 
mentioned above, are showing consider- 
able strength while weak spots are show- 
ing up in other directions. The antici- 
pated heavy carryover on beans has led 
to price cutting and the market is now 
definitely at lower levels. There is also 
some trading on fancy cream style corn 
because of Eastern competition and 
ower prices expected when new pack is 
ready. This is not true of whole kernel 
which continues very firm in the face of 
almost non-existant supplies. Tomatoes 
remain sloppy insofar as local canners 
are concerned and the market on tomato 
products is not too strong because of the 
California situation. Offerings of to- 
mato paste in tens from that area seem 
to be at less money each week making it 
difficult to do much about raising prices 
on catsup and puree. There is still evi- 
dence of trading on shelf size Cling 
peaches although this may come to a halt 
due to the uncertainty of the peach crop. 


BEANS—lIn an effort to move surplus 
stocks before another pack gets under 
way, canners in New York started cut- 
ting prices and now they are generally 
lover. Fancy three sieve cut green are 
no better than $1.35 for 3083s and $8.00 
for tens with fours at $1.32% and $7.50. 
W..x are usually quoted at 5¢ more on 
30°s and 25¢ more on tens. Southern 
ca:ners, now starting another pack, are 
off-ring standard cut green in 303s at 
$1.10 to $1.15 with tens usually quoted 
at 36.75. However, in this market they 
ar hampered by a few cheap offerings 
ou’ of Wisconsin which will have to be 
clh-ined up before there will be any in- 
of southern beans. 
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PEAS — The trade here are buying 
peas these days. Prices are going up as 
the new pack grows closer with more 
and more canners deciding they have 
had enough of below cost selling. How- 
ever, it’s still possible to find fancy three 
sieve Alaskas at $1.40 and fancy un- 
graded sweets at $1.25. Standard and 
extra standards are available in a few 
places at $1.10 but they won’t be for 
long. There have been no prices quoted 
here as yet on new peas although one 
canner put out a feeler at $1.15 for 
standard 303s. offering didn’t 
find any takers simply because the same 
item is still available out of spot stocks 
at less money. 


TOMATOES—Prices on tomatoes are 
still skidding along the bottom as local 
canners push for sales in an effort to 
move current stocks before trying to 
finance another pack. Southern stand- 
ards in 303s are offered here at $1.15 to 
$1.20 but such offerings won’t create 
much excitement here as long as local 
goods are available at $1.25 to $1.30. 
Here is another item that will have to 
sell for more money when the new pack 
is ready or there will be little reason to 
even start another pack. 


CORN—Every short list in town con- 
tinues to carry the item of whole kernel 
corn in 303 tins but there isn’t a buyer 


MARKET NEWS 


that has had any success in finding any. 
Those with goods still coming on con- 
tract are paying $1.70 with no questions 
asked. On the other hand; a little weak- 
ness has developed on cream style of 
which there appears to be enough until 
new pack. The trade have been paying 
$1.60 but there is evidence of price shad- 
ing due to outside competition and anti- 
cipated lower prices in August. Extra 
standard continues firm at $1.40 with 
only limited supplies available. 


ASPARAGUS—tThe shouting has now 
died down in regards to locally packed 
all green asparagus. Badly depleted in- 
ventories shortly before the pack began 
have been repaired with the trade now 
content to take things easy in view of the 
price situation. The market is anything 
but strong as canners did a lot of price 
cutting in an effort to get as large a 
share as possible of the early business. 
Fancy all green cuts and tips are usually 
quoted at $1.90 but concessions under 
that price have not been rare. 


BEETS—Shipments of beets are up 
and stocks are down but the market is 
plagued by an over supply of certain 
items. Whole beets are a problem and 
all kinds of deals have been made de- 
pending upon who and what is involved. 
There have also been concessions on cut 
and diced beets with even fancy sliced, 


A we QUALITY IN 


CANNED GOODS 


WITH 


BERLIN 


EERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts provide uniform distribution of 
steam during the sterilization process, so important to quality. 
All Retorts are designed so that the equipment attached to 
them and the piping with which they are fitted can be varied 
for all processing conditions bcth for cooking tin cans and 
glass jars under pressure. All Retorts are electric welded 
and ferfectly smooth on the inside . 
clamps or eccentric closing clamps. Standard legs are welded 
angle and not adjusted . . 
additional cost. BERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts are the ultimate 
in design and manufacture .. . 
CHAPMAN Retort has ever been replaced by another make. 


CHAPMAN 


. choice of screw 
. adjustable legs available at 


the reason that no BERLIN 


Illustrated is the standard 
42” by 72” size, 1’ 
inlet, equipped with a 9” 
thermometer, steel case, 2” 
safety valve, 2’ drain or 
water inlet in the bottom. 
Write for complete details. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


BERLIN @® WISCONSIN 


1908 


Large size Horizcntal Retort with 2 types of doors, made with 
various types of trucks and cages . . 
cage, 3 cage, and 4 cage lengths from 42’ to 54’ diameter, 

single door or double door. Small Retorts to meet the demand 

where food is processed in smaller quantities, size 30’ diameter 

by 26” deep. 


HORIZONTAL AND 
SMALL RETORTS 


. usually furnished with 2 


A DIVISION OF CONSOLIDATED FOUNDRIES & MFG. CORP. 
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MARKET NEWS 


supposedly a strong item, slipping off to 
$1.05. Sliced in tens remains firm at 
$5.00 to $5.50 and salad sliced in tens 
are strong at $4.50 as so few unsold 
stocks remain. ; 


APPLESAUCE — This market is 
steady although New York canners con- 
tinue to sell at prices which they indi- 
cated would not be available some time 
ago. Distributors here did buy ahead 
and now find they can still purchase 
fancy sauce at $1.30 for 308s and $7.00 
for tens. Canners in the Appalachian 
area really did raise prices as promised 
and they are now holding at $1.35 and 
$7.25. Sales have been good with some 
canners expecting to be sold out before 
another pack is ready. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Shipments 
coming into this market have been ex- 
cellent. They would be even better if 
canners had more to sell in #10 tins but 
very little surplus is coming to light in 
this size. Freestone peaches have moved 
very well and buyers here are now find- 
ing it difficult to buy what they need. 
Pears are also moving well at recently 
reduced prices and canners might be 
inclined to push prices up again except 
for what appears to be a large crop in 
the offing. A little price cutting devel- 
oped on fruits for salad recently and this 
item is now offered at $3.00 for fancy 
303s and $4.75 for 2%s with tens un- 
changed at $17.50. There is a great deal 
of interest in the new pack of apricots 
as stocks here are exhausted with the 
trade anticipating much lower prices 
when the pack gets under way. SAP 
bookings of new pack Royal Anne 
cherries have been heavy due to the poor 
crop in California. Prices are expected 
to be as high or higher than last year’s 
openings which the trade thought were 
plenty high at that time. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Prospects Good Despite Dfrouth — 

Heavy Tomato Acreage Not Under Contract 

— Spinach Running Wide Range — Small 

Cherry Pack Underway — Apricots Next In 
Line — Record Peach Crop. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 7, 1959 


THE SITUATION — The active can- 
ning season will soon be under way in 
California, with most crops in which 
canners are directly interested in good 
condition, despite the drouth. Growers 
of fruit for canning have found the cost 
of irrigation higher than ever before and 
the heavy set of most fruits has made 
thinning necessary. This has led to 
heavier costs than usual and prices on 
some items are still to be settled. Plant- 
ing of tomatoes for canning came to an 
end last month, with a large percentage 
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not under contract. Processing of aspara- 
gus is still under way, with canners plan- 
ning to operate to about the end of the 
month. Operations on cherries will get 
under way in a few days and apricots 
will not be far behind. 


ASPARAGUS — The lack of rainfall 
this season has resulted in asparagus 
spears running to the smaller sizes and 
some growers have been asking that the 
season be made a little longer than usual 
to bring the tonnage closer to normal. 
No date has been set as yet by canners 
for the closing of the season. Green- 
tipped and white asparagus is moving 
at about $3.10 for most sizes in the No. 
300 container, with Colossal commanding 
a slight premium. Some buyers have 
been centering their attention of late 
largely on the white items which is in 
the smallest supply. 


TOMATOES—tThe tomato situation is 
an unsettled one, with a very large 
acreage planted and a considerable part 
of this is not under contract to proces- 
sors. Prices of the canned product have 
been affected on both spots and futures, 
with these running a wide range. Late 
lists quote No. 2% fancy at $2.50 and 
No. 10s at $9.50, but sales are being 
reported at both higher and lower levels. 
Weather conditions have been ideal for 
tomatoes and the canning season prom- 
ises to be a longer one than usual. 
Buyers are not anticipating require- 
ments on any sizeable scale for the 
canned product, regardless of price, and 
canners suggest that crops may not be 
harvested in full. 


SPINACH — Prices on new-pack 
spinach have been running a wide range 
of late, but canners suggest that this is 
not unusual, Sales of 8-oz. fancy are 
reported at $1.00, with some featured 
brands higher. No. 10’s range $4.80 to 
$5.25. The California pack is made in 
limited areas and by comparatively few 
canners. 


CHERRIES — The California fruit 
canning season is due to get under way 
at once, with cherries starting off the 
list. The crop promises to be a short 
one, especially on Royal Annes and some 
canners may not operate. Some fruit 
has been contracted for at 15 cents a 
pound and even more. There are stiil 
some small holdings of fancy No. 2%s 
of last year’s pack with these at about 
the $6.00 mark. New pack is expected 
to take up where the old pack leaves off, 
as far as price is concerned. 


APRICOTS — The apricot crop this 
year promises to be close to a normal 
one, following the extremely small one of 
last year. Canners have had many re- 
quests for eary shipments this year but 
no prices can be quoted until grower 
prices are settled. Sales of last year’s 
pack continue in small lots with No. 24s 
still moving at $4.60 for fancy and $3.85 
for choice. There have been sales of late 


of fancy halves in the No. 10 size at 
$16.00 and of solid pack pie in this size 
at more than $13.00 a dozen. Some new 
pack should be ready for delivery by the 
end of June. 


PEACHES — The California cling 
peach crop promises to break all records 
this year, despite near-drought weather 
conditions. Experts are still making 
estimates of the crop tonnage and these 
seem to average about 700,000 tons of 
cannery-size fruit. Some hold that the 
fruit may ripen at a smaller size than 
usual but acknowledge that a huge pack 
is in sight. A steady movement of the 
canned item is reported, with fancy 
generally priced at close to $3.00 for 
either halves or sliced in the No. 2% 
size. 


SALMON — The canned salmon pack 
made last year in Alaska has moved off 
in good shape and preparations for the 
new season are well under way. The 
admission of Alaska to statehood pre- 
sents a new set of circumstances to can- 
ners, with the outlook for a compara- 
tively light pack this year. Experts hold 
that both Alaskan and Puget Sound sal- 
mon runs will be comparatively light in 
1959, with the future quite uncertain. 


CROP REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


been completed. We may find ourselves 
in trouble on getting the balance of the 
acreage planted on schedule if weather 
predictions for a cool wet June are cor- 
rect. First plantings of beans were made 
on May 27. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., May 26—All pea 
acreage in. Crop looks good as we have 
had wet and cool, ideal weather. About 
75 percent of corn acreage planted but 
balance of planting may be delayed due 
to wet weather. 


SUSSEX, WIS., May 26—Peas have 
been making good progress the past 
month. The crop is about a week late 
but growing conditions have been pretty 
gocd in May. There were a few cool 
snaps but no damage was done. This has 
been offset by quite a few 80 degree days. 
With ample moisture this crop is now 
in pretty good shape. Corn got off to a 
good start with plantings about three 
days ahead of normal. Crop conditions 
are good with germination so far ex- 
cellent. As of now would say this condi- 
tion is 100 percent. Beets, carrots and 
pumpkin also are coming through on 
schedule. Haven’t had to do any replant- 
ing which is unusual. Ordinarily we 
figure on at least 20 percent replanting, 
but so far haven’t had anything of this 
nature. 


VALDERS, WIS., May 27—Peas look 


very good. Have ample moisture. 
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SEEMAN-SEABROOK SET-UP 


Seeman Brothers has bought 498,768 
shares of Seabrook Farms Company 
stock, giving them a 68 percent control- 
ling interest in the firm. Of the $3 mil- 
lion purchase price, $2.5 million is cov- 
ered by a note which expires July 15 
of next year. 

Samuel Winokur, vice president and 
director of Seeman Brothers, has been 
elected president of Seabrook Farms. The 
following four Seabrook officials, Man- 
ning N. Exton and William B. Clements, 
continue as vice presidents, and Elmer 
N. Sprenkel and John R. Kiessling, con- 
tinue as secretary-treasurer and con- 
troller respectively. Members of the 
Board are: John B. Fowler, chairman, 
Mr, Winokur, Leo P. Dorsey, E. K. Hays, 
Fred Landau, Stanley Seeman, R. Ogul- 
nick, Paul J. Chase, Myer D. Mermin, 
S. P. Orlando, and Meyer L. Frankel, 
Mr. Fowler is also chairman of the 
Board of Seeman Brothers. 

No important changes in the Seabrook 
operations are contemplated. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
PLANS 


The 1960 Convention of the National 
Canners Association and the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association will 
be held at the Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Florida, beginning January 16 
thru 20. 

January 16 & 17 will be given up pri- 
marily to NCA committee and Board 
meetings, the general session on the 18 
and technical meetings will be held Jan- 
uary 19 and 20. 

The probable dates for the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Exhibit will be 
January 17 thru 20, shortly to be 
announced, 

Social activities will be the Forty- 
Niners Reception on Sunday evening, 
January 17; CMSA _ Dinner-Dance on 
Monday evening, January 18; Young 
Guard Banquet and entertainment on 
Tuesday evening, and the Old Guard Ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening. 


‘FOR SALE CITRUS PLANT: 


Land and Buildings - No Machinery 
Prime Florida location. Excess 100,000 sq. ft. floor 
space—highway and railroad frontage. Most ma- 
chinery needed for concentrate production can be 
secured on lease basis. Excellent for chilled juice 
cperation and bulk concentrate. Abundance of power 


wire, phone. 
=xclusive with 


and water. 
: 3356 Atlantic Boulevard 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Total price $335,000, about one half replacement 
cost, low down payment and good terms. Write, 
Phone: WEbster 3-7157 


M.N. WEIR & SONS, Inc. REALTORS 


Pompano Beach, Florida 


June 8, 1959 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
MEETING 


' The National Canners Association, 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, National Label Manufacturers 
Association, and others, will meet with 
the National Association of Weights and 
Measures officials of the national and 
state governments in Washington, June 
8-12 to specifically ask for a uniformity 
in rules and regulations concerning the 
labeling of food products. Primary ob- 
jective is to call to the attention of the 
National Conference the problem of “net” 
with which food processors have en- 
countered difficulty in both the New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania labeling require- 
ments, in the hope that something definite 
will be accomplished to provide uniform- 
ity in labeling provisions. 


CAN SHIPMENTS DIP 
IN FIRST QUARTER 


Metal can shipments for the first 
quarter of the year showed a 2.6 per 
cent decline compared to shipments in 
the January-March period in 1958, the 
Can Manufacturers Institute reports. 

Roger F. Hepenstal, Institute presi- 
dent pointed out, however, that March 
shipments this year registered a 12.2 
per cent gain over the preceding month 
of February. 

Steel consumed for cans in the com- 
parative three-month period was 958,484 
tons this year and 984,099 tons last year. 

Certain end-use categories for metal 
cans showed shipment increases in the 
first quarter. These were cans for oil, 
beer, soft drinks, and pet foods. Ship- 
ment decreases were noted, however, in 
eans for fruits and vegetables, certain 
dairy products and for fish and seafood. 


CANNERS TECHNICIANS SCHOOL 
—The name of the Annual Indiana Can- 
ners Technicians School has been changed 
to the Mid-Western Canners Technicians 
School for the reason that analysts from 
many canning companies from other 


Midwestern states, as well as Indiana, 


attend the school. The School will be 
held at Purdue University, July 6-24. 
Instructions will be given in mold count- 
ing from July 6 thru the 17th, the 15th, 
16th and 17th for brush-up for experi- 
enced mold counters. The Extraneous 
Materials School will be held July 20 
thru 24 and will be co-sponsored by the 
National Canners Association, Indiana 
Canners Association, and Purdue Uni- 
versity, with the cooperation of Con- 
tinental Can Company and Heekin Can 
Company technicians. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 


___ 1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, July 4,707,961 5,449,272 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1 .........26,367,299 26,143,316 


Pack, dan. 1 to May 1 ........ 162,934 208,350 
Total Supply to May 1 .........31,238,194 31,800,938 
Shipments during April .... 2,530,809 2,506,164 
Shipments, July 1 to May 1....23,621,554 23,820,117 
7,616,640 7,980,821 
CANNED BEETS 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 3,014,143 3,121,308 
Pack, July to March 1 ......... 9,059,289* 8,138,407 
Pack, March 1 to May 1 .... 513,852 790,461 
Supply 12,587,284 12,050,176 
Shipments, Mar. 1 to May 1.. 1,739,308 1,859,605 
Shipments, July 1 to May 1.... 8,156,776 7,803,934 
4,430,508 4,246,242 

* Includes pack from March 1 to March 1. 
CANNED CARROTS 

(Actual Cases) _ 
Carryover, July 1,038,534 1,231,248 
Pack, July 1 to March 1 2,295,491* 2,495,399 
Pack, March 1 to May 1........ 538,894 253,120 
Shipments, Mar. 1 to May 1.. 463,418 514,762 
Shipments, July 1 to May 1.. 2,277,369 2,417,492 

* Includes pack from March 1 to March 1. 
CANNED SWEET CORN 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 5,632,057 5,179,645 
Pack 37,516,892 32,078,437 
Shipments during April ........ 3,148,140 2,718,693 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to May 1..30,256,103 28,946,802 
12,892,846 8,311,280 

CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, June 1... 3,901,038 8,495,074 
Pack 37,806,943 33,110,010 
Total Supply 41,707,981 41,605,084 
Shipments during April .... 2,427,052 2,362,595 
Shipments, June 1 to May 1..30,808,394 29,238,159 
10,899,587 12,366,925 


* One man 
operation 


* Adjustable 
202 - 404 


inclusive. 
* Very Gentle 


* Portable 


Complete Can Handling 


RETORT TO LABELER 


Designed by Canners for Canners 


For complete information 
write or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


> 
= 
~ 
le 


(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.45 
3.40 
Large .... 3.35 
3.20-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................ 3.00 
Large 
Med.-Small 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tins 
o. 8 o. 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 Pic. -60 
No. 10 .... 


BEANS, StrincLess, Green 


No. 308 .. 6 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
| of 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 
1,20-1.30 
No. 10 25 
Std., - No. 303 1.15 
6.25 
Gr. Whe Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 1 11.75 
Cut, 3 NO. 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Cut, Be. BOB 1.40 
10 8.75 
Std.. “Cut, No. 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Fey., No. 308......2.10-2.75 
Fey., No. 303 1.321%4-1.3 
"7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No .1,25-1.30 
.7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 .1.05-1.10 
6.50-7.00 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 
No. 
1 sv 
No. 
Ex. S 
No. 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 308.......... 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 1 50-8. 
No. 303 1 
10 
sea 1. 15- 17% 
6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303............ 1.77% 
No. 10 9.75 
‘Std. 5 sv., No. 303 ....1.40- 4h 
25 
sta: No. Lss 
o. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303. ....2.25-2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
Small, No. BOB 
No. 10 rm 12.25 
Medium, No. 303 1.75-1.90 
o. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WeEst 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Std, Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
o. 1.15 
Foy. Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 9 
No. 303 1.05 


Diced, No. 303 
No. 10 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 3038 ........1.00 
No, 10 6.00 


CANNED 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
CORN 
EAST 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std, No. S08 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
10 7.00 
No. 9.00-10,00 
Ex. 1.60 
Minwest 
W.K., C.S., Gold., 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
7.75 
1.60-1.70 
9.00-9.25 
1.50-1.55 


PEAS 
East ALASKA 
Fey., 1 sv., 


Pod Run, No. : 


o. 10 


Minwrst ALASKAS 


1.60-1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.55-2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 .. 12.50-14.25 
2 sv., No. 303..... 9522.10 
5 
No. 10 
Ex. Std.. 
8 No. 
2 sv., 
1 sv 
4 sv., 
Std., 3 sv 
3 sv 
3 sv., No. 10 .... 
4 sv., 7, .... 
4 sv., 
Min-West Sweets 
Fev., 3 sv., No. 303............ 1.50-1.62% 
No. 10 8 
Fey., 4 sv. 
o. 10 
Uneraded, No. 303 
Ex. St., 3 sv., No 2 
No. 10 f 
No. 10 ° 
1.10-1.27% 
7.50 
Std., No. 308. ........1.10-1.17% 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Midwest. Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1.57% 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
SATTERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 .........0. 1.12% 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ........... 1.40 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


FOOD PRICES 


No. 303...... 20 


2 1.85 
No 5.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 303....1.17%4-1.27% 
1.6714-1.87 
4.80-5.30 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & 0z.. 0521.10 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 9.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 


ao 


No, 303 


No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 


0 
Mid- West, Fey., 
No. 10 
East, Fey., 14 oz 


1.77%-1. 


TOMATO PASTF (Ter Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mia West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 10.85 
No. 10 (mer 7.) 
TOMATO 
Calif., Fev., 1.96, No. 308....1.45-1.55 
6.50 
Mid-West, Fey... 1945 
9714 
No. 1 d 


FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCF 


East, Fey., No. 
7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (eravencteins) 
1.85 
10 R25 
Choice 25 
No. 10 75 
APPLES 
No. 9.00 
(Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
No. 10 13.85 
Std.. No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%............4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
BLUEBERRTES 
Wo. O00) 2.65-2.75 
No. 10, Water 7 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
No 20.25 
Choice, No. 2%. T5250 
0. 18.65 
COCKTATL 
Fey., No. 303 2.321% 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 18.80 
Choice, No. 303 2.22% 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 18.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.80 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2.07% 
o. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 10.90 
Choice, No. 303 1.97% 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.40 
Std., No. 303 1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.80 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10 10.50 
PRARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 303 
No. 214 
. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fecy., Sl., No, 2......8.47% 
No. 2% 4.0214 
No. 10 15.00 
No. 2% .. 3.50 
11.75 


No. 


No. 
Std., Half Slices, No. 


No. 
No. 10 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 308.......... .90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
Choice. No. 808 
No, 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9,25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS — 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.65 
ORANGE 
1.85-1.871%4 
46 oz. 4.50 
Frozen, 6 oz. — 
12 oz. — 
2 oz. -— 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
6 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
oz. 2.40-2.50 
10 
MidcWeet, 
2.40 
46 oz. 2.25 
-No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 34.00-36.00 
21.50 
Redd. UT 00088.00 
16.50 
P. "Sockeye, 22.00-23.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 ................22.00-23.00 
’s 18.00 
19.00 
11.50 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s ........ 8.75 
Ovals, 48/1’s .. 7.00-7.50 


Maine, %4 Oil Keyless. 
Oil Key Carton ........... 50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per “doz. 


Jumbo 7.35-7.75 
Large 6.85-7.20 
Medium 6.15-6.50 
Small 5.60-5.75 
Broken 4.50-5.15 


TUNA—Per Case 


Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, .00 
hunks 9.50 
Grated 7.50 


: 
Fla., Std.. No. 303 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 
sv., No. 808 2501.35 
> 46): 
ay 14 02. 1.65 
¢ EAst SWEETS 
: Fey., Pod Run, No. 308 ............1.25 
ED). 
~ Fev., 1.045. No. 
1.75 


